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Prom Bacon’s Essays. 


OF TRAVEL. 


Travel, in the younger sort, is part of educa- 
tion; in the elder, a part of experience. Itis a 
strange thing that, insea voyages, where there is 
nothing to be seen but sky and sea, men should 
make diaries; but in land travel, wherein so much 
is to be observed, for the most part they omit it ; 
as if chance were fitter to be registered than ob- 
servation: let diaries, therefore, be brought in 
use. The things to be seen and observed are the 
courts of princes, especially when they give au- 
dience to ambassadors; the courts of justice, 
while they sit and hear causes; and so of consis- 
tories ecclesiastic ; the churches and monasteries, 
with the monuments that are therein extant; the 
walls and fortifications of cities and towns; and 
so the havens and harbours, antiquities and ruins, 
libraries, colleges, disputations, and lectures, 
where any are; shipping and navies ; houses and 
gardens of state and pleasure near great cilies ; 
armories, arsenals, magazines, exchanges, bur- 
ses, warehouses, exercises of horsemanship, 
fencing, training of soldiers, and the like ; come- 
dies, such _whereunto the better sort of persons 
do resort; treasuries of jewels and robes; cabi- 
nets and rarities; and, to conclude, whatsoever is 
memorable in the places where they go; after 
all which the tutors or servants ought to make 
diligent inquiry. As for triumphs, masks, feasts, 
weddings, funerals, capital executions, and such 
shows, men need not be put in mind of them: 
i they are not to be neglected. If you will 

ave a young man to put his travel in a little 
room, and in short time to gather much, this you 
must do: first, as was said, he must have some 
entrance into the language before he goeth ; then 
he must have such a servant, or tutor, as knoweth 
the country, as was likewise said: let him carry 
with him also some card, or book, describing the 
country where he travelleth, which will a 
good key to his inquiry; let him keep also a 
diary ; let him not stay long in one city or town, 
more or less as the place deserveth, but not long; 
nay, when he stayeth in one citv or town, let 
him change his lodging from one end and part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant of 
acquaintance ; let him sequester himself from the 
company of his countrymen, and diet in such 
places where there is good company of the nation 
where he travelleth: let him, upon his removes 
from one place to another, procure recommenda- 
tion to some person of quality residing in the 
place whither he removeth, that he may use his 
favour in those things he desireth to see or know: 
thus he may abridge his travel with much profit. 
As for the acquaintance which is to be sought 


in travel, that which is most of all profitable is 
acquaintance with the secretaries and employed 
men of ambassadors: for so, in traveling in one 
country, he shall suck the experience of many : 
let him also see and visit eminent persons in all 
kinds, which are of great name abroad, that he 
may be able to tell how the life agreeth with the 
fame. For quarrels, they are with care and dis- 
cretion to be avoided; they are commonly for 
mistresses, healths, place, and words; and let a 
man beware how he keepeth company with cho- 
leric and quarrelsome persons, for they will en- 
gage him into their own quarrels. When a 
traveller returneth home, let him not leave the 
countries where he hath traveled, altogether be- 
hisd him; but maintain a correspondence by 
letters with those of his acquaintance which are 
of most worth ; and let his travel appear rather in 
his discourse than in his apparel or [owe and 
in his discourse let him be rather advised in his 
answers than forward to tell stories: and let it 
appear that he doth not change his country man- 
ners for those of foreign parts ; but only prick in 
some flowers of that he bath learned abroad into 
the customs of his own country. 





DIARIES—MORAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
CRITICAL. 


We converse with the absent by letters, and 
with ourselves by diaries; but vanity is more 
gratified by dedicating its time to the little labours 
which have a chanee of immediate notice and 
may circulate from hand to hand, than by the 
honester pages of a volume reserved only for 
solitary contemplation ; or to be a future relic of 
ourselves, when we shall no more hear of our- 
selves. . 

Marcus Antoninus’s celebrated work entitled 
Tw» sig ivaror Of the things which concern him- 
self, would be a good definition of the use and 
purpose of a diary. Shaftesbury calls a diary 
*¢A Faultbook,” intended for self-correction; and 
a Colonel Hardwood in the reign of Charles I. 
kept a diary, which, in the spirit of the times, he 
entitled “‘Slips, Infirmities, and Passages of 
Providence.” Such a diary is a moral instru- 
ment, should the writer exercise it on himself 
and on all around him. Men then wrote folios 
concerning themselves ; and it sometimes hap- 
pened, as proved by many that I have examined 
in manuscript, that often writing in retirement 
they would write when they had nothing to 
write. : 

Diaries must be out of date in a lounging age; 








although I have myself known several who have 


continued the practice with pleasure and utility. 
One of our old writers quaintly observes, that 
“‘the ancients used to take the stomach-pill of 
self-examination every night. Some used little 
books, or tablets, which they tied at their girdles, 
in which they kept a memorial of what they did, 
against their night-reckoning.”” We know that 
Titus, the delight of mankind, as he has been 
called, kept a diary of all his actions, and when 
at night he found upon examination that he had 
performed nothifig memorable, he would exclaim, 
“* Amici! diem perdidimus !” Friends we have 
lost a day ! 

Among our own countrymen, in times more 
favourable for a concentrated mind than in this 
age of scattered thoughts and of the fragments of 
genius, the custom long prevailed; and we their 
posterity, are still reaping the benefit of their 
lonely hours, and diurnal records. It is always 
pleasing to recollect the name of Alfred, and we 
have deeply to regret the loss of a manual which 
this monarch, so strict a manager of his time, 
yet found leisure to pursue; it would have in- 
terested us more even than his tranzlations, which 
have come down to us. Alfred carried in his 
bosom memorandum leaves, in which he made 
collections from his studies, and took so much 
pleasure in the frequent examination of this jour- 
nal, that he calledit his hand-book, because, says 
Spelman, day and night he ever had it in hand 
with him. ‘This manual, as my learned friend, 
Mr. Turner, in his elaborate and philosophical 
Life of Alfred, has shown by some curious ex- 
tracts from Malmsbury, was the repository of 
his own occasional literary reflections. An asso- 
ciation of ideas connects two other of our illus- 
trious princes with Alfred. 

Prince Henry, (the son of James I.) our Eng- 
lish Marcellus, who was wept by all the muses, 
and mourned by all the brave in Britain, devoted 
a great portion of his time to literary intercourse ; 
and the finest geniuses of the age addressed their 
works to him, and wrote several at the prince’s 
suggestion; Dallington, in the preface of his cu- 
rious ‘¢ Aphorisms, Civil and Militare,” has de- 
scribed Prince Henry’s domestic life: ‘* Myself,” 
says he, “ the unablest of many in that academy, 
for so was his family, had this especial employ- 
ment for his proper use, which he pleased 
favourably to entertain, and often to read over.” 

The diary of Edward VI. written with his own 
hand, conveys a notion of that precocity of intel- 
lect, in that early educated prince, which would 
not suffer his infirm health to relax in his royal 
duties. ‘This prince was solemnly struck with 
the feeling that he was not seated on a throne to 
be a trifler or a sensualist ; and this simplicity of 
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mind is very remarkable in the entries of his 
diary ; where on one occasion, to remind himself 
of the causes of his secret proffer of friendship to 
aid the Emperor of Germany with men against 
the ‘Turk, and to keep it at present secret from 
the French court, the young monarch inserts, 
‘‘this was done on intent to get some friends. 
The reasonings be in my desk.” So zealous 
was he to have before him a state of public affairs, 
that often in the middle of the. month he recalls 
to mind passages which he had omitted in the 
beginning: what was done every day of moment, 
he retired into his study to set down. Even 
James II. wrote with his own hand the daily oc- 
currences of his times, his reflections andeenjec- 
tures; and bequeathed us better materials for 
history than ‘* perhaps any sovereign prince has 
left behind him.” Adversity had schooled him 
into reflection, and softened into humanity a spirit 
of bigotry; and it is something in his favour, 
that after his abdication he collected his thoughts, 
and mortified himself by the penance of a diary. 
Could a Clive or a Cromwell have composed 
one? Neither of these men could suffer solitude 
and darkness; they started at their casual recol- 
leetions !—what would they have done had me- 
mory marshalled their crimes, and arranged them 
in the terrors of chronology ? 

When the national character retained more 
originality and individuality than our monotonous 
habits now admit, our later ancestors displayed a 
love of application, which was a source of happi- 
ness, quite lost to us. ‘Till the middle of the last 
century, they were as great economists of their 
time as of their estates; and life with them was 
not one hurried, yet tedious festival. Living 
more within themselves, more separated, they 
were therefore more original in their prejudices, 
their principles, and in the constitution of their 
minds. They resided more on their estates, and 
the metropolis was usually resigned to the men 
of trade in their Royal Exchange, and the prefer- 
ment hunters among the back-stairs at Whitehall. 
Lord Clarendon tells us in his * Life,’’ that his 
grandfather in James the First’s time had never 
been in London after the death of Elizabeth, 
though he lived thirty years afterwards; and his 
wife, to whom he had been married forty years, 
had never once visited the metropolis. On this 
fact he makes a curious observation ; ** The wis- 
dom and frugality of that time being such, that 
few gentlemen made journeys to London, or any 
other expensive journey, but upon important 
business, and their wives never; by which pro- 
vidence they enjoyed and improved their estates 
in the country, and kept good hospitality in their 
house, brought up their children well, and were 
beloved by their neighbours.” This will appear 
a very coarse homespun happiness, and these 
must seem very gross virtues to our artificial feel- 
ings ; yet this assuredly created a national charac- 
ter; made a patriot of every country gentleman ; 


and, finally, produced in the civil wars some of | many, seem mere savage 


the most sublime and original characters that ever 
acted a great part on the theatre of human life. 

This was the age of diaries! 
almost every family formed one. Ridiculous 

ople may have written ridiculous diaries, as 

lias Ashmole’s ; but many of our greatest cha- 
racters in public life have left such monuments 
of their diurnal labours. 

These diaries were a substitute to every think- 
ing man for our newspapers, magazines, and an- 
nual registers; but those who imagine that these 
are a substitute for the scenical and dramatic life 
of the diary of a man of genius, like Swift who 


wrote one, or even of a sensible observer, who 
.ived amidst the scenes he describes, only show 
that they are better acquainted with the mere 
ephemeral and equivocal labours.—D" Jsraeli. 


(To be continued.) 





From Cailyle’s Lectures. 


THE HERO AS KING. 
CROMWELL, NAPOLEON, MODERN REVOLUTIONISM. 
(Continud from No. 22.) 


May we not say, moreover, while so many of our 
late Heroes have worked rather as revolutionary nen, 
that nevertheless every Great Man, every genuine 
man, is by the nature of him a son of Order, not of 
Disorder? It is a tragical position for a true man to 
work in revolutions. He seems an anarchist; and, 
indeed, a painful element of anarchy does encumber 
him at every step—him to whose whole soul anarchy 
is hostile, hateful. His mission is Order; every 
man’s is. He is here to make what was disorderly, 
chaotic, into a thing ruled, regular. He is the mis- 
sionary of Order. Is not all work of man in this 
world a making of Order? ‘The carpenter finds 
rough trees; shapes them, constrains them into 
square fitness, into purpose and use. We are all 
born enemies of Disorder: it is tragical for us all to 
be concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling ; 
for the Great Man, more a man than we, it is doubly 
tragical. 

Thus, too, all human things, maddest French 
Sansculottism, do and must work towards order. I 
say, there is not a man in them, raging in the thickest 
of the madness, but is impelled withal, at all go- 
ments, towards Order. His very life means that; 
Disorder is dissolution, death. No chaos but it 
seeks a centre to revolve round. While man is man, 
some Cromwell or Napoleon is the necessary finish 
of a Sansculottism. Curious: in those days when 
Hero-worship was the most incredible thing to every 
one, how it does come out nevertheless, and assert 
itself practically, in a way which all have to credit. 
Divine right, take it on the great scale, is found to 
mean divine might withal! While: old false For- 
mulas are getting trampled every where into destruc- 
tion, new genuine Substances unexpectedly unfold 
themselves indestructibly. In rebellious ages, when 
Kingship itself seems dead and abolished, Cromwell, 
Napoleon step forth again as Kings. ‘The history 
of these men is what we have now to look at, as our 
last phases of Heroism. The old ages are brought 
back to us; the manner in which Kings were made, 
and Kingship itself first took rise, is again exhibited 
in the history of these two. 

We have had many civil wars in England; wars 
of Red and White Roses, wars of Simon de Mont- 
fort: wars enough, which are not very memorable. 
But that war of the Puritans has a significance which 
belongs to no one of the others. ‘Trusting to your 
candour, which will suggest on the other side what 
I have not room to say, I will call it a section once 
more of that great universal war which alone makes 


against Unbelief! The struggle of men intent on 
the real essence of things, against men intent on the 
semblances and forms of — The Puritans, to 

conoclasts, fierce de- 
stroyers of Forms; but it were more just to call them 
haters of untrue Forms. I hope we know how to 


The head of respect Laud and his King as well as them. Poor 


Laud seems to me to have been weak and ill-starred, 
not dishonest; an unfortunate pedant rather than any 
thing worse. His ‘Dreams’ and superstitions, at 
which they laughed so, have an affectidnate, love- 
able kind of character. He is like a College-Tutor, 
whose whole world is forms, Collegé-rules; whose 
notion is that these are the life and saféty of the 
world. He is placed suddenly, with that utfalterable 
luckless notion of his, at the head not of a College 
but of a Nation, to regulate the most complex, deep- 
reaching interests of men. He thinks they ought to 
go by the old decent regulations ; nay, that their sal- 





up the true History of the World—the war of Belief 





vation would lie in extending and improving these, 
Like a weak man, he drives with spasmodic vehe- 


‘mence towards his purpose; cramps himself to it, 


heeding no voice of prudence, no cry of pity. He 
will have his College-rules obeyed by his Colle. 
gians: that first; and till that, nothing. He is an 
ill-starred pedant, as I said. He would have it the 
world was a College of that kind, and the world wag 
not that. Alas! was not his doom stern enough? 
Whatever wrongs he did, were they not all fright 
fully avenged on him ? 

It is meritorious to insist on,forms; Religion and 
all else naturally clothes itself in forms. Ever 
wheie the formed world is the only habitable one, 
The naked formlessness of Puritanism is not the 
thing I praise in the Puritans, it is the thing I pity 
—praising only the spirit which had rendered that 
inevitable! All substances clothe themselves in 
forms: but there are suitable true forms, and then 
there are untrue unsuitable. As the briefest defini- 
tion, one might say, Forms which grow round a sub- 
stance, if we rightly understand that, will correspond 
to the real nature and purport of it, will be true, good; 
forms which are consciously put round a substance, 
bad. 1 invite you to reflect on this. It distinguishes 
true from false in Ceremonial Form, earnest solem- 
nity from empty pageant, in all human things. 

There must be a veracity, a natural spontaneity in 
forms. In the commonest meeting of men, a person 
making what we call “set speeches,” is not he an 
offence? In the mere drawing-room, whatsoever 
courtesies you see to be grimaces, prompted by no 
spontaneous reality within, are a thing you wish to 
get away from. But suppose, now, it were some 
matter of vital concernment, some transcendent mat- 
ter (as Divine worship is,) about which your whole 
soul, strack dumb with its excess of feeling, knew 
not how to form itself into utterance at all, and pre- 
ferred formless silence to any utterance there pos- 
sible—what should we say of a man coming forward 
to represent or utter it for you in the way of uphol- 
sterer-rmummery? Such a man—let him depart 
swiftly, if he love himself! You have lost your 
only son; are mute, struck down, without even 
tears: an importunate man importunately offers to 
celebrate Funeral] Games for him in the manner of 
the Greeks! Such mummery is not only not to be 
accepted ; it is hateful, unendurable. It is what the 
old prophets called ‘ idolatry,” ‘worshiping of hol- 
low shows ; what all earnest men do and will reject. 
We can partly understand what those poor Puritans 
meant. Laud dedicated that St. Catherine Creed’s 
Church in the manner we have it described ; with 
his multiplied ceremonial bowings, gesticulations, 
exclamations: surely it is rather the rigorous formal 
Pedant, inteat on his *“ College-rules,” than the 
earnest Prophet, intent on the essence of the matter! 

Puritanism found such forms insupportable; tram- 
pled on such forms ;—we have to excuse it for say- 
ing, No form at al] rather than such! It stood 
— in its bare pulpit, with nothing but the 

ible in its hand. Nay, a man preaching from his 
earnest soul into the earnest souls of men: is not this 
virtually the essence of all churches whatsoever! 
The nakedest, savagest reality, 1 say, is preferable 
to any semblance, however dignified. Besides, it 
will clothe itself with due semblance by and by, if 
it be real. No fear of that; actually no fear at all. 
Given the living man, there will be found clothes for 
him; he will find himself clothes. But the suit of 
clothes pretending that it is both clothes and man—! 
We cannot “fight the French” by three hundred 
thousand red uniforms; there must be men in the in- 
side of them! Semblance, I assert, must actually 
not divorce itself from reality. If semblance do, 
why then there must be men found to rebel against 
semblance, for it has become a lie! These two 
antagonisms of war here, in the case of Laud and 
the Puritans, are as old nearly as the world. They 
went to fierce battle over England in that age; and 
fought out their confused controversy to a certain 
length, with many results for all of us. 

In the age which directly followed that of the 
Puritans, their cause or themselves were little likely 
to have justice done them. Charles Second and his 





Rochesters were not the kind of men you would set 
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to judge what the worth or meaning of such. men 
might have been. ‘That there could be any faith or 
truth in the life of a man, was what these poor 
Rochesters, and the age they ushered in, had for- 
gotten. Puritanism was hung on gibbets, like the 
bones of the lezding Puritans. Its work neverthe- 
less went on accomplishing itself. AJl true work of 
a man, hang the author of it on what gibbet you 
like, must and will accomplish itself. We have 
our Habeas Corpus, our free Representation of the 
People; acknowledgment, wide as the world, that 
all men are, or else must, shall, and will become, 
what we call free men; men with their life grounded 
on reality and justice, not on tradition, which has 
become unjust and a chimera! This in part, and 
much besides this, was the work of the Puritans. 

And, indeed, as these things became gradually 
manifest, the character of the Puritans began to 
clear itself. ‘Their memories were, one after an- 
other, taken down from the gibbet; nay, a certain 
portion of them are now, in these days, as good as 
canonised. Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay, Ludlow, 
Hutcheson, Vane himself, are admitted to be a kind 
of Heroes; political Conscript Fathers, to whom in 
no small degree we owe what makes us a free Eng- 
land: it would not be safe for anybody to designate 
these men as wicked. Few Puritans of note but 
find their apologists some where, and have a certain 
reverence paid them by earnest men. One Puritan, 
I think, and almost he alone, our poor Cromwell, 
seems to hang yet on the gibbet, and find no hearty 
apologist any where. Him neither saint nor sinner 
will acquit of great wickedness. A man of ability, 
infinite talent, courage, and so forth: but he betrayed 
the cause! Selfish ambition, dishonesty, duplicity ; 
a fierce, coarse, hypocritical Tartuffe; turning all 
that noble struggle for constitutional liberty into a 
sorry farce played for his own benefit: this, and 
worse, is the character they give of Cromwell. And 
then there come contrasts with Washington and 
others; above all, with these noble Pyms and 
Hampdens, whose noble work he stole for himself, 
and ruined into a futility and deformity. 

This view of Cromwell seems to me the not un- 
natural product of a century like the eighteenth. As 
we said ‘of the Valet, so of the Sceptic: he does not 
know a Hero when he sees him! The Valet ex- 
pected purple mantles, gilt scepties, body-guards, 
and flourishes of trumpets: the Sceptic of the 
eighteenth century looks for regulated respectable 
formulas, * principles,” or what else he may call 
them; a style of speech and conduct which has got 
to seem “ respectable,”’ which can plead for itself in 
a handsome articulate manner, and.gain the suffrages 
of an enlightened sceptical eighteenth century! It 
is, at bottom, the same thing that both the Valet and 
he expect: the garnitures of some acknowledged 
royalty, which ¢hen they will acknowledge! The 

ing coming to them in the rugged unformulistic 
state, shall be no King. 

j For my own share, far be it from me to say or in- 
sinuate a word of disparagement against such cha- 
racters as Hampden, Eliot, Pym; whom I believe 
to have been right worthy and useful men. I have 
read diligently what books and documents about 
them I could come at; with the honestest wish to 
admire, to love, and worship them like Heroes; but 
Iam sorry to say, if the real truth must be told, with 
very indifferent success! At bottom, I found that it 
would not do. They are very noble men these; 
Step along in their stately way, with their measured 
enphuisms, philosophies, parliamentary eloquences, 
ship-moneys, Monarchies of Man; a most consti- 
tutional, unblameable, dignified set of men. But the 
heart remains cold before them; the fancy alone en- 
deavours to get up some worship of them. 

What man’s heart does, in reality, break forth into 
any fire of brotherly love for these men? They are 
beceme dreadfully dull men! One breaks down 
often enough in the constitutional eloquence of the 
admirable Pym, with his “seventhly and lastly.” 
You find that it may be the admirablest thing in the 
world, but that it is heavy—heavy as lead, barren as 
brick clay; that, in a word, for you there is little or 
nothing now surviving there! One leaves all these 
nobilities standing in their niches of honour: the 





rugged outcast Cromwell, he is the man of them all 
in whom one still finds human stuff. The great 


| 


cannot believe the like, of any Great Man whatever. 
Multitudes of Great Men figure in history as false, 


savage Baresark: he could write no euphuistic | selfish men; but if we will consider it, they are but 
Monarchy of Man; did not speak, did not work with | figures for us, unintelligible shadows: we do ‘not 


glib regularity ; had no straight story to tell for him- 
self any where. But he stood bare, not cased in 
euphuistic coat of mail: he grappled like a giant, 
face to face, heart to heart, with the naked truth of 
things! ‘That, after all, is the sort of man for one. 
I plead guilty to valuing such a man beyond all 
other sorts of men. Smooth-shaven respectabilities 
not a few one finds, that are not good for mugh. 
Small thanks to a man for keeping his hands clean, 
who would not touch the work but with gloves on! 
Neither, on the whole, does this constitutional 
tolerance of the eighteenth century, for the other 
happier Puritans, seem to be a very great matter. 
One might say, it is but a piece of Formulism and 
Scepticism like the rest. They tell us, lt was a 
sorrowful thing to consider that the foundation of 
our English Liberty should have been laid by “ Su- 
perstition.” These Puritans came forward with 
Calvinistic incredible Creeds, Anti-Laudisms, West- 
minster Confessions; demanding, chiefly of all, that 
they should have liberty to worshzp in their own way. 
Liberty to tax themselves: that was the thing they 
should have demanded! It was Superstition, Fa- 
naticism, disgraceful ignorance of Constitutional 
Philosophy to insist on the other thing !—Liberty to 
tax oneself? Not to pay out money from your 
pocket except on reason shown? No century, I 
think, but a rather barren one, would have fixed on 
that as the first right of man! I[ should say on the 
contrary, A just man will generally have better 
cause than money in what shape soever, before de- 
ciding to revolt against his government. Ours is 
a miost confused world; in which a good man will 
be thankful to see any kind of government maintain 
itself in a not insupportable manner: and here in 
England, to this hour, if he is not ready to pay a 
great many taxes which Ae can see very smal] reason 
in, it will not go well with him, I think! He must 
try some other climate than this. ‘l'ax-gatherer? 
Money? He will say: “Take my money, since 
you can, and it is so desirable to you; take it—and 
take yourself away with it; leave me alone to my 
work here. Jam still here; can still work, after all 
the money you have taken from me!” But if they 
come to him, and say, ‘* Acknowledge a lie; pretend 
to say you are worshiping God, when you are not 
doing it: believe not the thing that yow find true, but 
the thing that I find, or pretend to find true!” He 
will answer: “ No; by God’s help, no! You may 
take my purse; but I cannot have my moral self 
annihilated. The cash is any highwayman’s who 
might meet me with a loaded pistol: but the self is 
mine, and God my Maker’s; it is not yours; and [ 
will resist you to the death, and revolt against you, 
and, on the whole, front all.manner of extremities, 
accusations, and confusions, in defence of that!” 
Really, it seems to me the one reason which could 
justify revolting, this of the Puritans. it has been 
the soul of all just revolts among men. Not Aunger 
alone produced even the French Revolution; no, but 
the feeling of the insupportable all-pervading false- 
hood which had now embodied itself in hunger, in 
universal material scarcity and nonentity, and there- 
by become indisputably false in the eyes of all! We 
will leave the eighteenth century with its * liberty 
to tax itself.” e will not astonish ourselves that 
the meaning of such men as the Puritans remained 
dim to it. To men who believe in no reality at all, 
how shall a real human soul, the intensest of all 
realities, as it were, the voice of this world’s Maker 
still speaking to us, be intelligible? What it cannot 
reduce into constitutional doctrines relating to * tax- 
ing,”’ or other the like material interest, gross, pal- 


pable to the sense, such a century will needs reject. 


as an amorphous heap of rubbish. Hampdens, 
Pyms, and bdeaoner, will be the theme of much 
constitutional eloquence, striving to be fervid; which 
will glitter, if not as fire does, then as ice does: and 
the irreducible Cromwell will remain a chaotic mass 
of ‘* madness,” “hypocrisy,” and much else. 

From of old, I will confess, this theory of Crom- 
well’s falsity has been incredible to me. Nay, I 





see into them as men that could have existed at all. 
A superficial unbelieving generation only, with no 
eye but for the sarfaces and semblances of things, 
could form such notions of Great Men. Can a great 
soul be | ape: without a conscience in it, the 
essence of all real souls, great or small? No, we 
cannot figure Cromwell as a falsity and fatuity; the 
longer I study him and his career; I believe this the 
less. Why should we? There is no evidence of 


/it. Is it not stange that, after all the mountains of 


calumny this man has been subject to, after being 
represented as the very prince of liars, who never, 
or hardly ever, spoke truth, but always some cun- 
ning counterfeit of truth, there should not yet have 
been one falsehood brough® clearly home to him? 
A prince of liars, and no lie — by him. Not 
one that I could yet get sight of. If is like Pococke 
asking Grotius, Where is your proof of Mahomet’s 
Pigeon? No proof! Let us all leave these calum- 
nious chimeras, as chimeras ought to be left. They 
are not the portraits of the man; they are distracted 
phantasms of him, the joint product of hatred and 
darkness. 


(To be continued.) 





PRE-EMINENCE OF POETRY. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Sculpture is the noblest, but the most limited of 
the fine arts. It produces the fewest, but the great- 
est effects ; it approaches nearest to nature, and yet 
can present little besides models of her living forms, 
and those principally in repose. Yet, poetry is a 
sort of sculpture, in which the art flourishes, not in 
marble or brass, but in that which outlasts both—in 
letters, which the fingers of a child may write or 
blot, but which, once written, time himself may not 
be able to obliterate; and in sounds which are but 
passing breath, yet, being once uttered, by possi- 
bility may never cease to be repeated. Sculpture to 
the eye, in palpable materials, is of necessity con- 
fined to a few forms, aspects and attitudes. The 
poet’s images are living, breathing, moving creatures; 
they stand, walk, run, fly, speak, love, fight, fall, 
labour, suffer, die—in a word, they are men of like 
passions with ourselves, undergoing all the changes 
of actual existence, and presenting to the mind of the 
reader, solitary figures, or complicated groups, more 
easily retained, (for words are better recollectec than 
shapen substances,) and infinitely more diversified 
than the chisel could hew out of all the rocks under 
the sun. - Nor is this a fanciful or metaphorical il- 
lustration of the pre-eminence which I claim for the 
art | am advocating. In proof of it, | appeal at once 
to works of the eldest and greatest poets of every 
country. In Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, for ex- 
ample, it is exceedingly curious to remark with what 
scrupulous care and minuteness, personal appearance, 
stature, bulk, complexion, age, and other incidents, 
are exhibited, for the purpose of giving life and re- 
ality to the scenes and actions in which their charac- 
ters are engaged. All these are bodied forth to the 
eye through the mind, as sculpture addresses the 
mind through the eye. 

In sculpture, nothing is less impressive than the 
allegorical personages that haunt cenotaphs, and 
crowd cathedral walls; for, however admirably 
wrought, they awaken not the slightest emotion, 
whether they weep, or rage, or frown, or smile. In 
poetry, likewise, expanded allegories are the least 
effective of all the ineans by which terror, wonder, 
pity, delight, or anger are attempted to be excited ; 
yet with single figures frequently, and with small 
groups occasionally, under the guise of metaphors 
and similes, poetry of every kind peopled more splen- 
didly, beautifully, and awfully than was Grecian 
Olympus with gods and heroes, the ocean with 
nymphs and nereids, and Tartarus with furies, spec- 
tres, and inexorable judges. Two or three brief 
specimens may decide the superiority of poetry over 
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sculpture. [low could the image of Fear which 
** to and fro did fly,” be realised in marble as it has 
been by Spenser in rhyme? Collins’ odes are gal- 
leries of poetical statuary, which no art could give to 
the sight, though perfectly made out in the sensorium 
of the brain. 


‘‘ Danger, whose limbs of giant mould, 
What mortal eye could fix’d behold? 
Who stalks his round, a hideous form, 
Howling amid the midnight storm, 

Or throws him on the ridgy ~~ 
Of some loose hanging rock to sleep.” 


What sculptor’s hand could arrest this monster, and 
place him in one attitude, which should suggest ALL 
the ideas expressed in those wonderful lines ?—his 
“Jimbs of giant mould,”—his stalking, howling, 
casting himself prone, and falling asleep ;—with the 
accompaniments of the “midnight storm,” ‘the 
ridgy steep,” ** the loose hanging rock ;”’ and above 
all, (perhaps,) the mortal “eye” vainly attempting 
to Fix itself upon this “hideous form?” In the 
sequel of the same ode we meet with— 





‘‘the ravening brood of Fate, 
That wap the blood of Sorrow.” 


The artist might fearfully represent wolves or wild 
dogs lapping the blood of a slain victim; but it 
would require the commentary of the passage itself 
to make the spectator understand that by the former 
were meant “the ravening brood of Fate,” that 
follow in the rear of ** Vengeance,”’—* the fiends,” 
that, near allied to ** Danger” aforementioned, “ o’er 
Nature’s wounds and wrecks preside ;”? and that 
their prey was the personification of “Sorrow.” Yet 
the poet, in the context, does all this as triumphantly 
as though he could give bodily sight to the mental 
eye, by which they are discerned through the magic 
medium of his verse. 

Let us bring—not into gladiatorial conflict, but 
into honourable competition, where neither can suffer 
disparagement—one of the masterpieces of ancient 
sculpture, and two stanzas from ‘* Childe Harold,” 
in which that very statue is turned into verse, which 
seems almést to make it visible :— 


THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


*¢ T see before me the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side the last drops, ebbing siow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hailed the wretch 
who won.”’ 


Now, all this sculpture has embodied in perpetual 
marble, and every association touched upon in the 
description might spring up in a well instructed 
mind, while contemplating the insulated figure which 
personifies the expiring champion. Painting miyht 
take up the same subject, and represent. the amphi- 
theatre thronged to the height with ferocious faces, 
all bent upon the exulting conqueror and his pros- 
trate antagonist—a thousand for one of them sympa- 
thising rather with the transport of the former than 
the agony of the latter. Here, then, sculpture and 
painting have reached their climax ; neither of them 
can give the actual thoughts of the personages whom 
they exhibit so palpably to the outward sense, that 
the character of those thoughts cannot be mistaken. 
Poetry goes further than both; and when one of the 
sisters had laid down her chisel, the other her pencil, 
she continues the strain; wherein, having already 
sung what each has pictured, she thus reveals that 
secret of the sufferer’s broken heart, which neither of 
them could intimate by any visible sign. But we 
must return to the swoon of the dying man :— 


‘¢ The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shouts that hail’d the wretch 
who won. 


‘¢ He wearp IT, and he neepep NoT—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 





He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
—But, where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother :—he, their sire; 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holyday, 

All this gush’d with his blood.” * * * 


Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue ;-~ 
through myriads of minds all the images and ideas 
connected with the combat and the fall, the specta- 
tors and the scene, had passed in the presence of that 
unconscious marble which has given immortality to 
the pangs of death; but not a soul among all the be- 
holders through eighteen centuries—not one had 
ever thought of ‘the rude hut,” the “ Dacian mo- 
ther,” the ** young barbarians.” At length came the 
poet of passion; and, looking upon * The Dying 
Gladiator” (less as what it was than what it repre- 
sented,) turned the marble into man, and endowed it 
with human affections ; then, away over the Appe- 
nines and over the Alps, away on the wings of irre- 
pressible sympathy, flew his spirit to the banks of 
the Danube, where, “‘ with his heart,’”? were the 
‘“‘eyes” of the victim, under the night-fall of death; 
for ** there were his young barbarians all at play, and 
there their Dacian mother.” This is nature ; this is 
truth. While the conflict continued, the combatant 
thought of himself only; he aimed at nothing but 
victory: when life and this were lost, his last 
thoughts, his sole thoughts, would turn to his wife 
and little children. 





NEW BOOKS. 


The Episcopal Manual: A Summary Explanation of 
the Doctrines, Discipline, and Worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the United States 
of America. BY the late Rev. William H. Wil- 
mer, D. D. Philadelphia, R. S. H: George, 
1841. 


It is unnecessary to go into an examination of a 
work so well known and so highly appreciated by 
that class of Christians for whom it is intended as 
the ** Episcopal Manual.” It is sufficient to remark 
that this is a new and improved edition, revised and 
adapted to the present state of the church ; and that 
there are considerable additions and emendations. 
The book, like the other publications of Mr. George, 
is very beautifully got up, the paper, print, and bind- 
ing being all elegant and tasteful. . 





Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the Fif- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Henry Hallam, F. R. A. S. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1841. 


The researches made by Mr. Hallam in preparing 
his “ Constitutional History,” and his “ History of 
the Middle Ages,” brought under his review the 
richest and most ample materials for the work before 
us. Of these he has availed himself, to produce one 
of those complete and admirable histories which, we 
are happy to observe, are now quietly taking the 
place of the lighter and less profitable reading hith- 
erto so much in vogue with the public. Literary 
history, marking as it does the progress of the human 
intellect from age to age, forms a most interesting 
and‘useful study. The inquiries to which it natu- 
rally leads the reader, serve to shed light on every 
other branch of liberal knowledge, and to give a re- 
fined and elegant taste. No work hitherto published 
in this country has furnished so important an addi- 
tion to literary history as this. Its popularity will 
undoubtedly lead to the publication of many others 
in the same department. 





A Week in Wall Street. . By One who knows New 
York. Published for the booksellers, 1841. 


This is a terribly bitter satire upon stock jobbers, 
bankers, brokers, money changers, speculators, et id 
omne genus. It is written with considerable powers 
of wit and sarcasm; and the author dashes away, 
right and left, without considering how important it 
is to spare the feelings of “gentlemen,” who, in 
fleecing the public by thousands and millions, have 





only followed the fashion. We dare say that the 
indelicacy of the satirist in scoring rich and “re. 
spectable” people in the way he does, will excite 
more public indignation than the beggaring of thou. 
sands of widows and orphans by a little fancy spe. 
culation. 





The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes. Containing 
Evidence of their Identity, an Account of their 
Manners, Customs and Ceremonies, together with 
Sketches of Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, 
Medina and Mesopotamia, and Illustrations of 
Scripture Prophecy. By Ashbel Grant, M. D, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1841. 


This book belongs to the same class with the 
famous “ Incidents of Travel” of Mr. Stephens. The 
author’s design is to prove the identity of the Nesto. 
rian Christians, settled in Western Asia, with the 
lost tribes of Israel. This theory appears to have 
been forced upon his mind by the evidences presented 
to his observation, on a personal visit to the country, 
in the character of a missionary physician. 

The work is written in an earnest, but very manly 
and unambitious style, and will attract a great deal 
of attention. Weshould not be surprised if it should 
rival “Incidents of Travel” in popularity. 





Powhatan: A Metrical Romance, in Seven Cantos, 
By Seba Smith. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1841. 


Any attempt to consecrate the illustrious charae- 
ters and events connected with American history, 
either by poetry, painting or romance, we always feel 
bound to encourage with its full meed of applause. 
It is with much gratification, therefore, that we wit- 
ness so successful an effort as the one’ before us. 
The poem is written in an easy flowing verse, .in a 
style greatly enriched with imagery and melodious 
numbers ; and the story is carried forward with a 
rapidity and distinctness quite charming to those 
who, like us, are averse to the usual rigmarole and 
circumbendibus manner adopted by most of our very 
modern poets. If any poetry can become popular in 
such an unpropitious age as our own, it must be pre- 
cisely that which contains the same elements of popu- 
larity which we recognise in ** Powhatan,” viz: a 
national subject, beautiful images, melodious num- 
bers, and a lively, animated narrative. The simpli- 
city of language throughout, reminds one of the 
Scandinavian Eddas or those Spanish chronicles 
which record the mighty doings of “Ruy Diaz, the 
Champion of Bivar.” Such verses commend them- 
selves to the affections of the people in any country, 
at any age, learned or unlearned, barbarous or refined. 
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1. The Library is pyblished on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Seuedl of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. 

2. Price Five Douuars a year, if paid at, or re- 
mitted to, the office. Six Dotuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 


been a very heavy item of expense, w2 urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. : 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies . for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
‘At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 
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